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(p'q — — 1). Definitions are not assumptions fundamentally differ- 
ent in kind from other postulates. They need not stand outside the 
mathematical system as sanction for substitutions, but should appear 
in the system and be used exactly as other postulates. Such equiva- 
lences can frequently be deduced, though the psychological require- 
ment, that expressions must be clear in meaning when first intro- 
duced, limits the usefulness of such deductions. Definitions could be 
dispensed with, without materially altering the system, if proper im- 
plications were assumed. 

It should be remarked, however, that strict implication does not 
stand or fall with this treatment of definition which it makes pos- 
sible. The more usual method might have been followed in develop- 
ing the system. 

In leaving the subject of equivalences, it is well to note the differ- 
ence between (p==q) in strict implication and the "equivalence" 
("Principia Mathematica," p = q) which figures in material im- 
plication. This last is not an equivalence of meaning, but only of 
"truth value." (ps=q) means only, "p and q are either both true 
or both false." This relation holds for (p = q), but the defining re- 
lation can not be got out of it. For this reason, "equal by definition" 
is, in material implication, a primitive idea which needs to be dis- 
tinguished from equivalence in general. The fact that equivalence 
of truth value is reciprocal material implication, while equivalence of 
meaning is reciprocal strict implication, throws more light upon the 
meaning of "implies" in the different systems. Which of these ac- 
cords with the nature of inference, is a question of some importance 
for pure mathematics, if any ideal development from "logical con- 
stants" is to be attempted. 

C. I. Lewis. 
University op California. 



DISCUSSION 

"EVERYBODY'S WORLD" AND THE WILL TO BELIEVE 

T AM not sure that these few lines, elicited by Mr. Adams's cour- 
-L teous paper, 1 should come under the head of "discussion." 
They are not intended as a refutation of what he has said, but, 
rather, as an explanation of one or two points on which I do not 
seem to have made my meaning clear. 

But, first, I should confess that I regret having headed a chapter 
in my recent book with the words : "The World of the New Realism," 

1 This Journal, Vol. X., page 186. 
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as though there were but one. I have just been reviewing the litera- 
ture of the last decade on realism, and have been so much impressed 
with the very significant divergences of opinion among realists keen 
enough to have an independent opinion, that I deplore any form of 
expression which might create the delusive impression that a "school" 
of new realists has the right to existence, and to recognition as a 
"school." There appears to be some danger that the expression "the 
new realism" may degenerate into the rallying-cry of a party, and 
may be accepted by those who disapprove of the present current of 
philosophical thought in England and America as a definitely fixed 
philosophy which may without more ado be made the object of attack 
of all and several. There are at least a score of realists writing at 
the present day, of whom, I think, no one has a better right to be 
called "new" than any other one, though some undoubtedly bring 
forward more novelties than do some others. How far individual 
opinions held by one or more of these writers are directly traceable 
to their realism is a fair question. Certainly no one of them should 
be made responsible for the opinions of all the others, and it is doubt- 
ful whether any one of them can justly be made responsible for all 
the opinions of any one of the others. I, for my part, do not wish to 
be made responsible for any debts save those contracted by myself. 

Now, in calling the world phenomenon, I have not meant to say 
anything derogatory to the world, to its reality, to its order, to its 
system. To me it is a world of minds, as well as a world of material 
things. Of material things we have, I believe, what may justly be 
called a direct knowledge. Of minds other than our own, I believe 
oiar knowledge to be inferential. In saying, in the words quoted by 
Mr. Adams, that "we are relieved of the burden of a hopeless search 
for a reality wholly different in nature from the homely realities 
with which we are brought face to face every day," I had in mind 
those who distinguish sharply between appearance and reality and 
refuse to look for reality in what I call appearances, i. e., in direct 
experience. I had the same thought in mind in saying "we are at 
the very heart of things, or as much so as it is conceivable that we 
should be," and supposed the context would make my meaning clear. 
I had no intention of denying that our knowledge, both of the mate- 
rial world and of minds, may be indefinitely increased; nor did I 
mean to assert that the hopes of those who look to find in the world 
evidences of a cosmic mind are to be regarded as illusive. The rea- 
sons which have been advanced for cherishing such hopes have been 
many and diverse. Some of them date back to a time long preceding 
the dispute between the realist and the idealist in the modern sense 
of those terms. They have not been regarded as incompatible with 
the existence of a material world, independent of perception, and not 
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properly to be called mental. Those who urge them, in our day, at 
least, usually feel that they are traveling beyond the confines of 
exact and indubitable evidence, nor do they expect to be able to con- 
vince those of an opposite mind as even the reluctant may be con- 
vinced within the confines of the more limited field of exact science. 

I have said in my book that "Everybody's World" is imperfectly 
illuminated, but, nevertheless, maintained that certain features of it 
appear unmistakable. That the realist should adjust himself "to 
what is definitely known of reality" seems to me a reasonable de- 
mand ; that he should adjust himself to nothing else appears at least 
disputable. I can see no reason why realism, as such, should bind his 
hands in this respect. The one city of refuge whose gates are closed 
to him is that built by the idealist — the stronghold of the idealist 
in the strict metaphysical sense of the word, and in no other sense. 
And if the realist's indulging a larger hope lays him open to the 
charge of transfiguring "the system of things given in our common 
experience," I suppose he must plead guilty, only begging that his 
offense be not confounded with that of certain others who would 
transfigure the system of things in quite other senses. He still holds 
to a physical world independent of perception, in a rather definite 
sense of those words, and to minds that know that world. And in 
permitting himself to transcend the limits of indubitable evidence 
in embracing a view of the system of things which takes account of 
the conservation of "human interests and values," he may differ more 
or less widely either with other realists or with idealists, and he may 
differ with them either in principle or in detail. 

Thus, he is not at one with the realist to whom realism implies 
what has rather unhappily been termed naturalism. On the other 
hand, he is not at one with those who would transmute physical things 
into ideas, into mind-stuff, or into will. He is not at one with the 
philosopher who would make of minds and of things unreal appear- 
ances of a colorless Absolute which is neither mental nor physical. 
He distrusts the reasonings of the thinker whose dialectic would de- 
velop a universe by expanding the "internal meaning" of a song. If 
he is of a cautious turn of mind, he will accept with much hesitation 
enthusiastic statements touching his own power to create the truth 
and reality of the universe. Such transmutations of "Everybody's 
"World" he can not accept. 

Nor can he find that in all the philosophies which transmute the 
world, as is just above indicated, the conservation of "human inter- 
ests and values" is really taken into account at all. Of provision for 
such in the philosophy of Berkeley there can be no question. It does 
not, however, appear to enter into the reckoning of the particular 
philosophers whom I have adduced as maintaining that the physical 
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world is "mind-stuff" or is "will." It can manifestly have no place 
in a doctrine in which human beings as well as human interests and 
values are infected with self-contradictions and can only contribute 
to reality in so far as they "cease." Is there any such conservation, 
in an unequivocal sense of the word, in the world attained by the ex- 
pansion of the "internal meaning" of the song? I can find none 
whatever, though I am aware that others think they do. The cheer- 
ful pragmatic doctrine does make room for it — its protagonist was a 
realist — and in this respect it may be classed with the idealism of 
Berkeley, and contrasted with the other philosophies examined. 

The moral of all which seems to me to be that, in making up our 
minds what sort of a world this or that writer believes our world to 
be, we must not ask merely whether he is a realist or an idealist. 
Idealists differ vastly among themselves. So do realists — even new 
realists. I ought to have made this clear in my book, if I have not 
done so. And if any idealist does in his philosophy provide un- 
equivocally for the conservation of human interests and values, I am 
inclined to think that he is moved to do it by much the same consid- 
erations that influence the realist who makes the same provision, 
however different the paths which they seem to follow. In so far 
they ought not to be out of sympathy with each other. 

George Stuart Fullerton. 
Columbia University. 



EEVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

Das Problem der Vererbung " erworbener Eigenschaften." Eiohard 
Semon. Leipzig : Wilhelm Engelmann. 1912. Pp. viii + 203. 
It is about a generation since Weismann precipitated the famous 
controversy over the " inheritance of acquired characters." Prior to that 
time such a mode of inheritance was generally accepted without question; 
indeed, the distinction drawn by Weismann between "germinal" and 
"acquired" characters had not even occurred to most biologists. The 
problem was promptly recognized as one of far-reaching importance. 
Herbert Spencer rightly saw that the triumph of this new point of view 
meant the collapse of some of his most cherished theories. For some 
years the controversy was waged fiercely. But at that time little appeal 
could be made to experiment, though Brown-Sequard's guinea-pigs long 
did valiant service on the one side and Weismann's dock-tailed mice on 
the other. 

Weismann's skill as a dialectician, together with the real scarcity of 
decisive evidence on the other side, led to a strong trend of opinion in his 
favor. This trend gained further support from the brilliant studies of 
the cell which held the attention of biologists during the years when the 
controversy on " acquired characters " was keenest. One discovery after 



